- Cotton Belt Wins 4th Consecutive 
Gold: Medal as Safest Railroad 


The St Louis Southwestern Railway’ (Cotton Belt); a Southern 
©. Pacific subsidiary, has won the railtoad industry’s most prestigious’ 
: safety award, the Harriman: Gold: Medal, ‘for the fourth ‘consecutive 


yeare es 
Soo The ‘Cotton Belt cotnpiled the best safety record “i in 1973 among 
al UeS; Yailroads with between 5 and 20 men man-hours worked 
‘by’ employes. 
“Southern Pacific, atthe’ same time,’ won “thi Harman Silver 


: “Medal forthe second best safety performance last ‘year among large, i 


ze ‘railroads, working: more ‘than ‘20 million:man-hours: 
Cotton ‘Belt ‘President Robert ‘M: ‘Nall-accepted the award. from 


John -H. ‘Reed, ‘chairman of: the.National "Transportation Safety.” 


Board; -at-a Washington, ‘D.C. Juncheon’ May ‘30. His ‘railroad also 
- captured gold medals i in 1970, 1971, and 1972, ‘as well-as three. earlier 
: years." 


Pacific Motor Trucking Wins 
National Highway Safety Award 


Pacific Motor Trucking Company, 
Southern Pacific’s highway subsidi- 
ary serving six western states, this 
month won first place in the Ameri- 
ean Trucking Association’s Over-the- 
Road safety contest for the second 
year in a row. 

This is the third time in the past 
four years that PMT has compiled 
the lowest accident ratio of any of 


the nation’s truck fleets in the major, 
50-million-mile-a-year category. 

Southwestern Transportation 
Company, another of SP’s trucking 
subsidiaries headquartered in Dal- 
las, Texas, won a 3rd place national 
award in the A.T.A.’s Industrial 
Safety Contest for companies em- 
ploying up to 1,000 people. 

PMT has also chalked up some 
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other imposing awards in recent 
weeks. Clay D, Calkins, PMT man- 
ager of safety and personnel, was 
given the National Safety Council’s 
Distinguished Service to Safety 
Award for his years of effort in mak- 
ing our highways more accident-free. 


The National Safety Council also 
awarded PM'T’s Central District 
(Northern California) Linehaul 
Fleet a second place in that organi- 
zation’s 1973 fleet safety contest. 


Two PMT drivers —- Robert L. 
Sage of Sacramento and Dewain N. 
Callaway of Oakland Auto Trans- 
port — won state championships in 
their respective categories in the 
California Trucking Association’s 
annual “Truck Roadeo,” held re- 
cently in Oakland. 


Sage (who is featured in an article 
on page 15 of this issue for his work 


as a Safety Council driving instruc-, 


tor) successfully defended his title 
won last year for handling a heavy, 
five-axle semi-tractor and trailer. 
Callaway won his first victory in the 
auto transport class. 


Over 300 professional drivers 
matched their truck-handling skills 
in the statewide contest. 


Fuel Conservation 


In addition to winning several top 
highway safety awards, Pacific 
Motor Trucking Company was also 
honored recently for its energy-sav- 
ing activities. It received a special 
award from Fleet Owner magazine 
for having one of the two “best and 
most imaginative” fuel conservation 
programs in the trucking industry. 


“THE COVER 


‘Depicting the. remarkable partne 
‘ship of ‘the ‘lates! electronic eT 


: A 4:16 p.m. ona recent Thursday,’ a 


train dispatcher in: Houston, Texas, 
electronically: directed ‘the -Spofford- San 


Antonio eastbound local train into Seco sid- 
- ing,-270 miles to the West; to make way for.’ 
a Pine Bluff to'Los Angeles train; the PBLAY: 


Once clear of:the mainline, theocal paused 


*> forthe oncoming train and both were rolling. 


as ‘the photo was'taken: Ordinarily, in meets 


like this, neither train stops, although the one on the sid- 
ing slows to a respectable 25 mph until both have passed 
and the siding train has re-occupied the mainline. 

The computer dating service that makes these precise 
meetings possible is called Centralized Traffic Control — 
CTC to railroaders, 

This is a CTC year on Southern Pacific. What’s hap- 
pening is a new, $22.3 million “state-of-the-art” CTC 
system in West Texas. When the job is completed, there 
will be 62 computer-connected CTC sidings —- 19 brand 
new and 43 upgraded — to handle present-day traffic 
requirements along 590 miles of essentially single-track 
line between Sierra Blanca and Flatonia on the San An- 
tonio Division. Well on their way to completion, the new 
sidings are about 1.7 miles long, with the capability of 
handling trains containing up to 125 cars. 

“Tt’s been a real pleasure to be a part of another proj- 
ect where SP. is again setting new standards for the in- 
dustry,” R.C. Nagel, signal engineer, said recently. “The 
hardware we're installing is strictly the most modern 
available. I wouldn’t go so far as to say we could pull off 
a satellite meet in outer space with it, but we’re defi- 
nitely utilizing aerospace technology.” 

These new super CTC installations in Texas employ 
two developments that have previously played important 
roles in modernizing rail transportation, the computer 
and microwave. A mini-computer functioning within the 
CTC system arranges for the translation of the dispatch- 
er’s electronic order to throw a switch 500 miles away, 
for instance, into “microwavese” for transmission (and 
re-translation) directly to the switch in question. The 
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entire process, from dispatcher to switch, is almost 
instantaneous. 

Also, the new CTC setup has a built-in parallel com- 
puter-assisted, automated system capable of functioning 
independently. Its message system, completely separate 
from microwave, is based upon circuits built into the 
track itself. Should the microwave system stop function- 
ing for any reason, the computerized system will auto- 
matically take over and in effect run that part of the 
railroad — computing meets, switching trains to sidings 
and generally keeping all systems go. However, it oper- 
ates on the very democratic premise that all trains are 
created equal (they are not), and consequently does not 
give the necessary priority treatment to “hot” trains 
like the Blue Streak Merchandise or Amtrak’s Sunset 
Limited. 

When completed in November, the game will have been 
well worth the candle: the train capacity over the 590- 
mile project route will not only be virtually doubled, but 
the entire 1,538 miles of crucial] mainline track between 
Los Angeles and Flatonia will then either be CTC or 
double-tracked. In still broader terms, it will mean that 
almost the whole mainline route from Portland, Ore., 
to East St. Louis, IIL, (3,500 miles) will also be CTC 
or double-tracked. 

Extending CTC is the latest of three major undertak- 
ings to improve the performance of our very vital south- 
ern transcontinental Sunset Route connecting the West 
Coast with the Southwest and the Mississippi River gate- 
ways of St. Louis, Memphis and New Orleans. 

The two other recent projects of real magnitude that 
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have enhanced rail performance along the Sunset Route 
are the $22 million Palmdale-Colton Cutoff which has 
been providing shippers with a 46-mile shortcut around 
the heavily industrialized Los Angeles basin since 1967. 
At the southern end of the Cutoff is the West Colton 
Classification Yard, a $39 million achievement which has 
been proving itself to be the world’s most technologically 
advanced rail terminal since its dedication last July. 


Improving a major portion of the system, like the 
Sunset Route, does more than help just that part of the 
railroad. The beneficial effects can be felt all over the 
system. 

Flatonia (which sounds vaguely like an old Woody 
Herman number), is the eastern terminus of this newest 
CTC project. Ninety miles east of San Antonio, it is 
actually a significant crossroads of American commerce. 
Here, many eastbound Southern Pacific trains swing 
north off the Sunset Route for Cotton Belt country and 
a number of important destinations in the Midwest 
and East. 


As computer-linked CTC systems perform more and 
more tasks faster and faster, and as the components be- 
come more and more complex, then so must the skills of 
the signalmen who repair and maintain them become 
more technologically sophisticated. Today, when assist- 
ant signalmen are hired, as on the San Antonio Division, 
it is with the understanding that along with in-the-field 
training, they must complete and satisfactorily pass a 
formal training course —- and it’s not a snap — consist- 
ing of four two-week sessions, 

At present, there are two full-time Southern Pacific 
training instructors giving the course at San Antonio, 
one on loan from the Los Angeles Division. Each instruc- 
tor has his own mobile classroom, a modified passenger 
rail car. Classes are small and rather intense, six students 
per teacher with instruction taking place in both class- 
room and laboratory sessions. 

Southern Pacific’s Signal Department also is training 
personnel in one other mobile classroom which has Sacra- 
mento as its hub of operations; and there are also fixed 
classrooms at Sacramento, Los Angeles, and Houston. 


Opposite page: Susan Lemay, the first of several Ms. train dis- 
patchers working on Southern Pacific, is in control of train 
traffic over an area which includes much of the line where the 
new $22.3 million CTC program is already in operation. A new, 
more modern board will be installed in August for the final leg 
of the 590-mile project. 


Top right: Signal maintainer R. B. Smith, a 34-year veteran of 
the San Antonio Division, prepares to check some of the latest 
CTC electronic hardware housed at Seco siding, location of the 
train meet pictured on the title page. 


Middle right: Signal training officer A. J. Chapman (right) super- 
vises as student Lazaro Luna demonstrates how it's done to 
feliow students R. E. Bramlett (left) and Don Loy (second from 
left) in one of two railway cars set up as mobile classrooms to 
train signalmen in San Antonio. 


Bottom right: Student Den Loy “feeds back’' information he 
has learned on signal circuitry in San Antonio class. 


“Coronado Village’ Condominiums 


Twenty-three luxury townhouses, styled as the made! illustrates, have been com- 
pleted and are on sale in a condominium project on Coronado Island, California, 
just across the bay from downtown San Diego. They were developed on Southern 
Pacific Land Company property by our Sequoia Pacific Realco affiliate. The town- 
houses, sold on longterm leaseholds, are in several three-bedroom, three-bath 
models and boast a variety of community amenities: a recreation center, swim- 
ming pool, health pool, sauna, and outdoor barbeques. 


Biack Mesa Coal Slurry Line 
Attracts Worldwide Interest 


Black Mesa’s 273-mile coal] slurry 
line is not only the world’s longest 
and largest — it is the most talked 
about and visited. 

Since its completion in 1970 by 
Black Mesa Pipeline Inc., a subsidi- 
ary of Southern Pacific Pipe Lines 
Inc., the $38 million coal slurry pipe- 
line has attracted the attention of 
numerous government and industry 
leaders from throughout the world. 
The guest book at Black Mesa’s 
Kayenta facilities in Arizona reflects 
the international interest in the com- 
pany’s innovative pipeline system 
that is delivering about 4.5 million 
tons of coal a year from mines in 
northeastern Arizona to the Mohave 
Power Project plant on the Colorado 
River, near Davis Dam, Nevada. 

Japanese steel officials, Canadian 
oil executives and industrial repre- 
sentatives from the Netherlands, 
South Africa and other countries 
have inspected the slurry line. Fed- 
eral agencies, state governments, just 
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about every utility company in the 
western United States, and univer- 
sity professors and engineering stu- 
dents have all taken an active inter- 
est in the pipeline. 

The guest register notes visits by 
environmental groups and represen- 
tatives of local Indian tribal coun- 
cils. Black Mesa Pipeline employs 
about 55 persons, two-thirds of them 
Navajos and Hopis. 

For those who have been unable 
to view the project personally, 
Southern Pacific is conducting vis- 
ual “tours” through the distribution 
of an award-winning film, “The Pipe- 
line of Black Mesa.” The 24-minute 
sound-color film, produced by SP’s 
Audio Visual Dept., is being viewed. 
by thousands of businessmen, stu- 
dents and the general public at num- 
erous public and private showings 
throughout the country, including 
bookings at movie theaters, schools, 
service clubs, and on local television. 

Press interest in the slurry project 


continues to generate frequent sto- 
ries in local newspapers and mag- 
azines. 

If you haven’t heard about Black 
Mesa’s coal slurry line, it’s safe to 
say you will, 


SP Communications 
Opens for Service 
Coast-to-Coast 


On June 12, the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission authorized 
Southern Pacific Communications 
Company to offer immediate special- 
ized private line services to cus- 
tomers along a route linking Tuc- 
son, El Paso and San Antonio. 

This makes SPC the first special- 
ized common-carrier communica- 
tions company to offer coast-to-coast 
service — less than six months after 
the company began sending micro- 
wave signals for its first customer, 
between San Francisco and Phoenix. 

“Now we have a microwave net- 
work,” explains C. Gus Grant, SPC 
president, “stretching from San 
Francisco and Los Angeles through 
the Southwest, serving Houston, 
Dallas and Fort Worth, and con- 
tinuing to Tulsa, Oklahoma City, St. 
Louis, Chicago and New York. With 
connections there, we are also serv- 
ing New Jersey points, Philadelphia, 
Albany and Buffalo. 

“Tndustrial and commercial firms, 
financial institutions and govern- 
mental agencies now have an alter- 
nate system spanning the continent 
with voice, data, facsimile and other 
communications systems,” 

The FCC gave SPC temporary 
authority to operate on leased cir- 
cuits available on the existing micro- 
wave radio network of Southern Pa- 
cific Transportation Company, pend- 
ing completion of SPC’s own facili- 
ties between Arizona and Texas this 
fall. 

SPC’s transcontinental system 
will be further expanded beginning 
in November by the addition of a 
totally new route utilizing the satel- 
lite facilities of Western Union be- 
tween Los Angeles and New York. 


i 
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To The Stockhoiders of Southern 
Pacific Company 


The Annual Meeting of Stockholders was held on 
Wednesday, May 15, 1974, at the office of the Company 
in Wilmington, Delaware. Mr. B. F. Biaggini, President 
of the Company, presided. 

There were 22,946,953 shares of the Company’s com- 
mon stock, 86.2% of the total outstanding, represented 
by proxy or in person at the meeting. Mr. Biaggini ex- 
pressed, on behalf of the Board of Directors and man- 
agement, appreciation for the continuing support and 
interest of the stockholders. 


Election of Directors 


The following nominees were elected to serve as direc- 
tors of the Company until the next Annual Meeting of 
Stockholders: 


Stephen D. Bechtel, Jr. Robert A. Magowan 


B. F. Biaggini Richard K. Miller 
Thomas M. Evans Michael A. Morphy 
Alan C, Furth Henry T. Mudd 


Ellison L. Hazard 
Kenneth L, Isaacs 
Edmund W. Littlefield 


George B. Munroe 
Richard S, Perkins 
William Swindells 


David Brown, representing stockhoiders Lewis and 
John Gilbert, addresses the meeting, as (left to 
right) Directors Richard K. Mitler, Thomas M. Evans 
and Kenneth L, Isaacs listen. 


Management Proposal 


Management introduced the resolution set forth in the 
Proxy Statement to ratify and approve the action of the 
Board of Directors in employing Haskins & Sells as inde- 
pendent public accountants to audit the books, records 
and accounts of the Company and its subsidiaries for 
1974. The resolution was adopted, with 22,802,365 shares 
voting “FOR” and 126,421 shares voting “AGAINST.” 


Stockholder Proposal 


The following resolution was introduced by Mr. David 
Brown on behalf of Messrs. Lewis D. and John J. Gilbert: 


“RESOLVED: That the stockholders of South- 
ern Pacific Company, assembled in annual meeting 
in person and by proxy, hereby request that the 
Board of Directors take the necessary steps to ro- 
tate the location of the annual meeting between 
New York City and other areas where large con- 
centrations of stockholders are.” 


Messrs. James W. Jones, Lawrence Fernsworth and 
David Brown made statements in support of the resolu- 
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tion; however, it failed to carry as 20,692,119 shares 
voted “AGAINST,” and 1,214,084 shares (held by 7,354 
shareholders and representing 5.54% of the votes cast) 
voted “FOR” the resolution. 

No other matters were presented for action at the 
meeting. 


Management Comments 


Mr. B. F. Biaggini, President of the Company, told 
the stockholders that Southern Pacific expects 1974 to 
be another good year, despite escalating costs, and to 
increase capacity and improve efficiency it is investing 
$297 million in capital improvements this year, com- 
pared to $226 million in 1973. About $240 million of the 
1974 capital budget is scheduled for railroad improve- 
ments alone, with 5,616 new freight cars and 64 new 
diesel units to cost about $150 million and the rebuild- 
ing of 3,290 older freight cars and 83 diesel units to cost 
another $33 million. This year, the railroad is also com- 
pleting a $22 million, 590-mile installation of Central- 
ized Traffic Control in West Texas, to improve both 
capacity and train performance on the southern trans- 
continental route (see page 3). 

Over the past 10 years, Southern Pacific has invested 
more than $1.9 billion in capital improvements, Mr. 
Biaggini added. Railroad capital expenditures alone 
were $1.6 billion, and an additional $109 million in 


President Biaggini appreciates 
a point made by stockholder 
Lawrence Fernsworth, a veteran 
Washington, D.C. newsman 
and foreign correspondent, who 
was riding Southern Pacific 
trains more than 60 years ago, 
when he was a student (Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, 713). 


equipment was acquired by lease financing. 

“This strong commitment to modernization and inno- 
vation has helped the Company improve operating effi- 
ciency, minimize the effect of rapidly rising costs and 
keep our transportation services cost competitive,” he 
commented. “I think that Southern Pacific has recorded 
an outstanding performance in trimming off the fat of 
unproductive facilities. Total route mileage has been 
reduced by 19% since World War II, even considering 
the addition of some outstanding new lines of railroad 
which we have built.” 

He mentioned Southern Pacific’s payroll as an exam- 
ple of climbing expenses. “From 1964 through 1973,” 
he said, “our average straight time wage rate rose by 
93%, from $2.82 to $5.44 per hour, Fringe benefits and 
payroll taxes literally skyrocketed. In 1964, we were 
paying $69.88 per employe each month for health and 
welfare benefits, railroad retirement taxes and the like. 
In 1973 we paid $220.99 a month for each employe, a 
staggering increase of 216% for these additives.” 

Larger freight cars and heavier loadings have helped 
hold down rising expenses, Mr. Biaggini pointed out. 
In 1978, Southern Pacific moved a record 83 billion rev- 
enue ton miles of freight, 37% more than in 1964, with 
an increase of only 10.6% in loaded car miles. 

“Southern Pacific has been doing very good business,” 
he declared. “The past three years have been the best 
three years we've ever had. Last year’s net income of 
$100.5 million, or $3.77 a share, was 7% below our rec- 
ord year of 1972, but it equalled the best previous year, 


1971. Dividends have risen with earnings, going up 54% 
in the past 10 years.” 

1974 shapes up as another good year, with net income 
in the first quarter of $16,980,000, or 64 cents a share, 
being 20% better than the same period of 1973, The out- 
look for the rest of 1974, Mr. Biaggini continued, in- 
cludes strong growth in several industrial sectors im- 
portant to Southern Pacific’s revenues. “Rising costs 
will still be with us, of course. Fuel costs have just about 
doubied since a year ago. We expect diesel and other 
fuels will cost us about $92 million this year, compared 
to $56 million in 1973.” 

Southern: Pacific’s financial health and future pros- 
pects are strengthened by its diversified, non-railroad 
operations. Income from pipeline subsidiaries improved 
88% in the 10-year period from 1964 through 1973, 
while income from real estate and natural resource 
activities improved 108%. 

A current major project is extension of the common- 
carrier microwave radio network of the subsidiary 
Southern Pacific Communications Company, to provide 
transcontinental service (see page 6). “We think the 
outlook for business on the new network is very good,” 
Mr. Biaggini concluded. 


Stockholders’ Questions 


A summary of questions and answers which seemed to 
be of general interest to all stockholders follows: 

Mr. Brown asked if there had been any amendments 
to the by-laws of the Company since the last stockhold- 
ers’ meeting. Mr. Biaggini replied that amendments had 


Attentive observers at the 
Annual Meeting included 
stockholders Mr. and Mrs. 
Craig G. Sorenson of Audu- 
bon, Pa, (in back), Herbert 
L. Rosenberg of Levittown, 
Pa, (left front), and Hilde- 
garde C. Evoy and Martin 
Evoy UI of Cherry Hill, N.J. 


been adopted to provide for modest increases in the 
President’s authority for approval of employment, in- 
vestment expenditures and lease transactions, so as to 
facilitate the day-to-day operations of the Company and 
its subsidiaries in this inflationary period, A further 
amendment was made to expand the membership of the 
Executive Committee to six directors. A seventh mem- 
ber was added to the Committee by the Board of Direc- 
tors at its meeting on May 16, 1974. 

In answer to questions from Messrs. Brown and Jones 
about internal auditing procedures of the Company, and 
whether Haskins & Sells, the independent accountants, 
had reviewed the Company’s records to determine 
whether any unlawful political contributions had 
been made, Mr. R. D. Tipton, a partner of Haskins & 
Sells, said that an examination had been made and that 
there had been no such misuse of Company funds. He 
also stated that Haskins & Sells had met several times 
with the Company’s Audit Committee (consisting solely 
of outside directors) and that his firm’s audit procedures 
included not only examination of the books and accounts 
of the Company and its subsidiaries, but also covered 
inventory of materials and a verification of cash and se- 
curities. Mr. Biaggini pointed out that the Company 
also has its own internal auditing group which makes 
continuing reviews of the activities of various depart- 
ments and subsidiaries throughout the year. In addition, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission audits the ac- 
counts of the Company’s transportation subsidiaries. 

Mr. Jones referred to the Company’s balance sheet in 
the Annual Report to Stockholders for 1973 and inquired 
as to the composition of the item “other assets and de- 
ferred charges.” Mr. Tipton explained that the principal 
items in that account were the unamortized discount on 


long-term debt, which is the difference between the prin- 
cipal amount of debt securities issued and the proceeds 
from the sale of such securities; loss and damage claims 
paid to shippers by the Company’s transportation sub- 
sidiaries which are recollectible from other railroads, 
and long-term receivables being processed for collection. 

Mr. Fernsworth told the meeting that he had traveled 
on many Amtrak trains throughout the country, includ- 
ing those operating over Southern Pacific lines, and that 
he found the service to be very good. He asked whether 
Southern Pacifie’s relationship with Amtrak was satis- 
factory, and Mr, Biaggini replied that the Company was 
cooperating with Amtrak in all aspects of its operations 
to ensure a high standard of service on our lines. He 
pointed out, however, that Southern Pacific was not be- 
ing fully compensated for all its services performed on 
behalf of Amtrak and that continuing discussions were 
in progress to recover these costs, such as a proportion 
of the expense of the signaling system and maintenance 
of the lines of railroad. 

There were several questions by Messrs. Brown and 
Edward W. Zahnow on the status of Southern Pacific 
Communications Company. Mr. Biaggini pointed out 
that the market for communication by microwave is ex- 
pected to grow tremendously over the next decade and 
that Southern Pacific Communications Company will 
have facilities available for the transmission of voice, 
data, video and facsimile on a nation-wide basis begin- 
ning about the middle of June, 1974. Construction of the 
entire system should be completed in 1975. In the in- 
terim, necessary coverage is being achieved by leasing 
facilities from Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
it is expected that in 1974 the Company will have avail- 
able the satellite transmission facilities of Western 


Vice President and Treasurer Robert J. McLean (center) and 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Pariente, stockholders from Tenafly, 
N.J., were among groups chatting informally before the meeting. 


James W. Jones of Baltimore, Md., was one of several stock- 
holders asking questions of management at the meeting. 


Union. Mr. Biaggini reported that the Company is now 
serving customers between California and Arizona and 
from Texas to New York. However, the tariff filed for 
California intrastate service had been suspended by the 
California Public Utilities Commission pending hear- 
ings, and he indicated that such service would probably 
not be available before 1975. 


Directors and Officers Present 


In addition to Mr. Biaggini, the following directors 
and officers of the Company and its subsidiaries were in 
attendance: 

Directors: Thomas M. Evans; Kenneth L, Isaacs; 
Richard K. Miller; and Alan C. Furth, Vice President 
and General Counsel. Officers: F, E, Kriebel, Vice Presi- 
dent-Traffic; W. R. Denton, Vice President; L. E. Hoyt, 
Vice President; Robert J. McLean, Vice President and 
Treasurer; A. D. DeMoss, Vice President-Purchasing; 
J. G. Shea, Vice President-Public Relations; D, L, Prae- 
ger, Controller; H. A. Waterman, Senior General At- 
torney; A. E, Hill, Secretary; A. W. Faaet, District Traf- 
fic Representative (Philadelphia) ; H. J. Heim, Trans- 
fer Agent; and O, G. Linde, President, Southern Pacific 
Land Company, 

Mr. R. D. Tipton, a partner of Haskins & Sells, inde- 
pendent certified public accountants for the Company 
and its subsidiaries, was also present. 


A. E. HILL 
Secretary 
June 24, 1974 
Southern Pacific Company 
One Market Street 
San Francisco, California 94105 
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Southern Pacific Stresses Responsible, 


Long-Term Management of Forest Lands 


N A WARM spring day in 
California’s Sierra Nevada, a 

dozen muscular young men are work- 
ing their way around a terraced 
mountainside. Every 10 feet, they 
stop and swing long-bladed hoes 
(called “hoedads”) into hard soil 
just cleared of manzanita and other 
dense brush. They slip the long roots 
of Ponderosa pine and Douglas fir 
seedlings, grown in a nursery, along- 
side the blades. Then they ease out 
the hoedads and pack the soil around 
the 10-inch trees with their boots. 

The crew is planting 6,000 to 
8,000 seedlings a day — more than 
110,000 young trees by the time they 
have covered the 250-acre site of a 
destructive forest fire in 1959. 

It’s hard work, hand-planting a 
forest. 

But it’s turning useless brushland 
back into productive and attractive 


woodland — and with new tech- 
niques of forestry management, it 
may take only half the time it would 
for natural dissemination of seed- 
lings to reforest the hillside. 
Southern Pacific Land Company’s 
Natural Resources Division has 32 
foresters devoting full time to the 
management of about 450,000 acres 
of timber in Northern California, 
some of the most productive and 
best-maintained forests in America. 
Their beautiful working environ- 
ment is SP timberland lying on the 
slopes of three mountain areas: the 
Shasta-Siskiyou in the far north of 
the state, the Trinity Alps west of 
Redding, and the Sierra Nevada 
near Lake Tahoe and Donner Pass. 
Since 1951, in one of the nation’s 
best examples of responsible for- 
estry, Southern Pacific has practiced 
a “sustained yield” program which 


limits harvesting of mature trees to 
the reproductive capacity of the 
land. SP’s conservation-minded for- 
esters select for cutting only the 
trees which have reached maximum 
economic growth or have begun to 
show signs of disease. Instead of 
harvesting all of a stand of mature 
timber, they leave enough trees so 
the area will replenish itself. 

The foresters select the trees 
which are sold on bid to major wood. 
products companies, then monitor 
operations of logging contractors un- 


Southern Pacific forest tand (pictured 
above) on shores of Clair Engle Lake, in 
Northern California, with the towering 
Trinity Aips in background, has been 
logged previously, but a careful program 
of selective cutting helps the forest re- 
grow and stay beautiful. Terraces at 
center are for a plantation in an area 
destroyed by fire. 


Tree Planting 


Southern Pacific foresters are practicing 
new techniques in land management by 
replanting fire-damaged forests in the 
Sierra Nevada. Regional project manager 
Leon Sanford (top left) checks growth 
of Ponderosa pine in Plum Valley test 
plantation. The trees, in their 13th year 
of growth, already are eight inches in 
diameter and will need to be thinned 
soon to free the best specimens for 
continued growth, 


SP forest technician Alan Engebretson 
of Nevada City (left in center pictire) 
explains seedling root structure to Mi- 
chael Graf, member of the team which 
is hand-planting more than 110,000 
young trees. 


David Phillips (above), another member 
of planting team, swings a “hoedad”’ to 
break the soil for Ponderosa seediing. 


Manzanita and other dense brush has 
been buildozed into terraces on 250- 
acre hillside in Sierra (bottom left), in 
an old burn area, to make room for new 
plantation of trees. Wind-rows of brush 
are left to protect slope from erasion. 


der strict SP environmental guide- 
lines to minimize erosion and habi- 
tat destruction and to prevent stream 
pollution or permanent scarring of 
the landscape. 

In 1973, Southern Pacific timber 
operations generated $10.9 million in 
gross revenues for the company, an 
important contribution to its finan- 
cial health, and timber sales con- 
tinue good this year. More than 120 
million board feet of lumber was 
produced last year. Analysis and in- 
ventory of tree growth, produced 
partly by sophisticated aerial pho- 
tography techniques, indicated that 
new growth substantially exceeded 
the amount cut. 

“We have a real commitment to 
sustained yield forestry,” comments 
O. G. Linde, president of Southern 
Pacific Land Company, “as we in- 
tend to stay in business for a long 
time. 

“New findings of silvicultural sci- 
ence, however, suggest we can go 
even further in long-term planning 
for the forests of the future, We’re 
moving, with many other timber pro- 
ducers, into an era of more intensive 
management. We’ll be able to regen- 
erate forests faster and produce bet- 
ter quality and quantities of wood 
for decades to come.” 

Although SP won’t complete ma- 
jor logging operations on old-growth 
stands for another 30 or 35 years, 
even after two decades of selective 
cutting, adds William F. Herbert, 
general manager of SP Land’s Natu- 
ral Resources Division, it’s logical to 
be actively working now on improv- 
ing second-growth production. 


“Youthful forests are the health- 
iest and most productive,” he points 
out, “and we can bring these trees to 
the commercially desired 24 to 26- 
inch diameter size in 40 years, rather 
than 70.” 

In Plum Valley, 30 miles north- 
east of Nevada City, not far from 
where SP. has been planting trees 
this spring, is a 100-acre test plot of 
Ponderosa pine. It was planted in 
1962, also on fireswept land, by Leon 
Sanford, SP’s regional project man- 
ager, and Charles Carter, now dis- 
trict forester at Grass Valley. 

The plantation trees are eight in- 
ches in diameter and climbing fast 
in the Sierra sunlight. 

“With the long growing season 
here at 4,000 feet,” says Sanford, 
viewing the thick green cover with 
pride, “the best trees are now gain- 
ing an inch, or even a little more, in 
diameter each year.” 

The foresters made a sample bor- 
ing of a splendid 50-foot Ponderosa 
nearby and found it was only 28 
years old ~~ the type of “superior 
tree” which they identify and mark 
for seed collection. 

Although the younger trees were 
planted 10 feet apart in 1962, their 
branches are now interlocking, and 
it will be necessary for Carter’s crews 
to select trees to be thinned within 
three or four years, so releasing the 
surrounding trees from the compe- 
tition they’ve been experiencing for 
water, nutrients and sunshine. 

Proper spacing of trees, whether 
naturally seeded or in plantations, 
is important in making full use of 
the land’s growth potential. While 


Forests of the future, aided by genetic 
seed selection and other new manage- 
ment techniques, may grow commer- 
cially-desired trees 24 to 26 inches in 
diameter in only 40 years—like the 60 
or 70-year-old Ponderosas (upper left) 
being checked by SP district forester 
Charles Carter. 


Southern Pacific management of forest 
lands for sustained yield means there is 
constant natural reseeding and abun- 
dant growth of young seedlings (above). 


Thick stand of trees (below) is marked 
by SP silvicultural specialist Richard 
Sias for thinning later this year. 


Helicopters, cable logging and other ad- 
vanced techniques are used to bring 
mature timber out of areas of Southern 
Pacific forests which are impossible to 
reach with conventional tractors and 
truck equipment. The helicopters can 
carry heavy payloads (abeve), and are 
used for quick trips up and down steep 
canyons (like the one below, south of 
Downieville, California) to ferry massive 
logs to truck-loading sites. SP forester 
Bob Page (bottom right) stands by the 
tog deck to illustrate the size of the tim- 
ber which can be air-lifted. 


foresters must periodically remove 
excess wood from crowded stands, 
they try to keep a closed forest can- 
opy overhead at all times, so every 
available unit of land has tops and 
limbs intercepting the sunlight. 
Thinning also leaves room beneath 
for young growth to fill in the gaps 
and form the next generation of trees. 


Last year, Southern Pacific boosted 
its timber returns by successfully 
finding markets for unsold salvage 
logs —- for molding, plywood and 
wood chips. 


Pushed by steadily growing world 
markets for lumber, paper and other 
products, the entire industry is in- 
vesting in new technology to convert 
more of the tree into valuable end 
products. Shavings or chips once 
burned now go into particle-board; 
sawdust goes to pulp mills, Research 
teams are seeking ways to recover 
and use the wood fiber in stumps 
that remain after logging. 

Not long ago, the mills utilized an 
estimated 65% of the tree. Now it’s 
as much as 85%, and going higher. 

New mobile equipment at logging 
sites includes the “ecologizer” that 
produces small boards from treetops 
usually just left in the woods before. 
The “utilizer” turns limbs and slash 
into wood chips. 

“It’s getting so we're able to sell 
just about everything,” comments 
Kermit Cuff, SP’s chief forester, “in- 
cluding what we used to call ‘weed 
trees’ and the downed trees that lit- 
ter the forest floor.” Cleaning those 
up leaves a better woodland environ- 
ment, makes room for more natural 
reseeding, and even cuts costs of 
future projects, because crews don’t 
have to detour continually around 
old logs. 

“In taking the waste out of log- 
ging, we’re simply finding more ways 
to practice good forestry,” Cuff says. 

SP’s foresters, at Cufl’s Redding 
headquarters and in district offices 
at Mount Shasta, Weaverville and 
Grass Valley, are developing special- 
izations, Foresters who do research 
and mark trees for cutting are being 
backed up by specialists responsible 
for administering and monitoring 
logging sales. 

The Division also has a new road 


construction chief, Bob Goldsworthy, 
and four forest engineers working on 
an accelerated program to build a 
main network of fire-control and log- 
ging roads through SP timberland. 

“The road network means we can 
plan sales activity by species and 
volume, based on market and price 
trends,” explains Larry Costick, as- 
sistant general manager of the Natu- 
ral Resources Division who holds a 
Ph.D. in ecology, “rather than just 
take what wood the next section has 
to offer when our road gets that far.” 

“If Douglas fir is in special de- 
mand for homebuilding, for instance, 
we can concentrate on it, while we 
store the other timber right there on 
the stump until another season.” 

Leon Sanford, a 30-year veteran 
of SP’s forestry program who will re- 
tire in August, says without regret 
that “a good forester used to be a 
jack-of-all-trades. But the science is 
getting too far along for that. We 
need people like geneticists, soil ex- 
perts, forest economists. It’s work 
that takes dedication and patience 
over the years. 

“Anyone who owns or operates 
forest land has the responsibility of 
being a good steward of the natural 
resources for generations to come. 
We’re pretty proud of the situation 
we're leaving here for those who will 
inherit our jobs.” 


PIWT's ‘Readeo’ Winner 
Teaches Defensive 


OBERT L. SAGE, who works 

for Pacific Motor Trucking 
Company at Sacramento, is the best 
five-axle truck driver in the State of 
California. 

He is also one of the best expo- 
nents of safe driving in the state, as 
hundreds of Sacramentans who have 
learned the art of defensive driving 
can testify. 

Bob, who works for PMT as a dis- 
patcher and foreman in addition to 
being a linehaul driver, spends 
much of his spare time as an instruc- 
tor for the Sacramento Safety Coun- 
cil, making better drivers of Sacra- 
mento’s taxi drivers, garbage collec- 
tors and just plain citizens. 

Since joining the Southern Pacific 
highway subsidiary in 1960, Bob has 
driven PMT trucks over 450,000 
miles without an accident or traffic 
citation. 

This record prompted George 
Schuler, PMT’s safety supervisor at 
Sacramento, to recruit Bob Sage as 
an instructor for the Safety Council. 
Schuler was already a volunteer in 
the program and guided Bob through 
the examinations to become a fully 
accredited National Safety Council 
instructor, They’ve since been joined 


riving 


by another PMT driver, Orville 
Carnes. 

And it was also this record that 
led Schuler to encourage Sage to 
enter the California Trucking Asso- 
ciation championships to determine 
the state’s best drivers, The compe- 
titions —- called “Roadeos” — are 
tortuous tests of a driver’s ability to 
guide his huge rig around obstacles, 
through intricate courses, backing 
into spaces only inches larger than 
the 65 feet of five-axle road truck 
and trailer. Bob placed second in the 
regional finals and third in the state 
in 1971. Two years later, he was 
named the best five-axle truck driver 
in the State of California. Just last 
month he successfully defended his 
championship at the 1974 Roadeo 
in Oakland. 

Proud as he is of this record, Bob 
is even prouder of his activities pro- 
moting safer driving. On a Saturday 
or Sunday, Bob or his associates may 
check a PMT rig out of the yard to 
instruct a young driver. “PMT is 
the only trucking company I know,” 
Sage says, “that will hand $30,000 
in new equipment over to a new man 
just so he and his instructor can im- 
prove his driving skills.” 


Truck driver Robert Sage of Sacramento 
has 450,000 accident-free miles behind 
the wheel of big PMT rigs, like the one 
above, and many hours in Safety Council 
classrooms, like the one at left, as an 
instructor in defensive driving courses. 


Evenings and other weekends, 
they serve as instructors at traffic 
schools. 

“All sorts of people sign up for 
these defensive driving courses,” 
says Bob. “Young people, old peo- 
ple —- you name it. We’ve had 
classes of from six to 50 people, 
ranging in age up to 80. Some are 
sent by the court because they’ve 
received traffic tickets. One woman 
took our course —- four two-hour 
Saturday sessions — then brought 
her husband back to repeat it with 
her.” A bus driver also repeated the 
course, bringing his entire family. 

PMT’s terminal manager at Sac- 
ramento, C. B. Hinesley, tells his 
opinion of Sage, Carnes and Schuler. 

“They are a great asset to us,” he 
says, “You can’t just sell safety — 
you really have to believe in it. 
These men do, with all their hearts. 
They’ve made our PMT operation 
here a safer company, and Sacra- 
mento a safer city in which to drive.” 
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Freight cars, basic tools of the railroad trade, make a colorful pattern at SP’s busy 
Eugene, Ore., classification yard. The Company is adding over 5,600 new freight cars 
to its fleet this year, and it is also rebuilding 3,290 oldor cars. 
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